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"APPEAL TO THE PEOPLE OF VERMONT, 


Mn the subject of the Antimasonic excitement ; by the 
Lodges of Freemasons in the County of Orange, and the 
Valley of White River. 

[Concluded from p. 10.] 


It is peculiarly unfortunate that so many members of the 


PBaptist communion should be infected with this mania, as 
5 hey are believed to have been in every instance heretofore 


Sthe champions of political and religious toleration. And 
hen we see a society who have preserved the christian 
octrines pure in the midst of error and persecution; who 
t one period of their history have watched the glimmering 


Samp of Christianity in the secluded vallies of Piedmont; 


nd at another have numbered in their ranks a Ward, a 


As Yarey, and a Judson, a Foster, a Fuller, and a Ryland; 


1en, who like Lot, might have stood between the Al- 
nighty, and his wrath, when we see the members of such 


Z a society, enrolling themselves with the antimasonic fac- 
Seation, we are compelled to acknowledge our fears, that 


Beevery religious denomination, is destined in its turn, to be 


infected with the spirit of persecution. And the leaders of 
this faction direct all their energies to the producing of the 


esame state of feeling, that in a former age consigned Cran- 
= mer and Latimer to the fires of Smithfield. And what is 


‘the foundation on which antimasonry rests? We boldly 
challenge the inquiry; and we as boldly assert that it will 
be found to be nothing less or more than the abduction of 
Morgan. A few unprinecipled men performed a wicked 
act, for which they have been arrested, and tried, and sen- 
‘enced, and punished. The masonic society have never, 
in the slightest degree, participated in the transaction; but 
trom first to last have stamped upon it the impression of 
their most decided reprehension. And yet, on the con- 
duct of these individuals has been built the strangely com- 
posite structure of antimasonry. Examine all the other 


@ matters that have been alleged; the revelations of Worgan, 
and the disclosures of the ‘* holy company’’ of seceders 


that have followed him, and we shall find nothing to in- 
duce us to alter this opinion. Morgan’s ‘illustrations of 
Masonry,’’ false and foolish as they were, contained no- 


a thing calculated to implicate the moral or political charac- 


ter of the society. They rather gave it a character of 
lightness and unimportance, but not of criminality; and 


the testimony of those who have since withdrawn has 


amounted to nothing but matter of opinion and declama- 
tion, till it has been masticated and again thrown out to 
the public through the filthy channel of the antimasonic 
press. ‘The number of those who have seceded is trium- 
phantly alleged as a proof of the mischievous character of 
the society. But suffer us to inquire how many members 
ef the Christian church would probably secede, if the 
doing so opened the fairest road to preferment and power? 
{n times of luakewarmness and neglect of religion, we have 
reason to fear that the ranks would be fearfully thinned, if 
there was a prospect of the success of a party who held 
that all religion was founded in imposition, and its profes- 
sors unworthy of the public confidence. And perhaps we 
might reckon as many, even in this country, who have 


voluntarily separated themselves from the church, as there 


are of masonic seceders. In the times of the primitive | 
real of the protestant church, King James of England de-| in Fox’s history of James LIL. | 


clared ‘*‘ that the possibility of getting places and employ-. 
ments would make more Catholics than all the considera- 
tions of a religious nature combined.’’* If further proof 
of this fact were required, the French revolution is pre-_ 
cisely to our purpose. There, the most enlightened people 
in Europe, under the influence of a popular excitement, 
renounced their religion in a mass. A people of whom | 
there is no evidence that they were less pious than their’ 
neighbors, guillotined their priests; desecrated their tem- | 
ples, abolished the christian sabbath, and the worship of 
the Most High, and substituted that of a harlot, under the 
name of the Goddess of Reason! And yet the evidences 
of the truth of Christianity are not in the slightest degree 
invalidated; and there are, no doubt, many, who if neces- 
sary, would seal their profession wiih their blood. The 
number of seceding masons then furnishes no evidence of 
the evil tendency of Freemasonry. 

Nor does the manner in which these successions have 
been made speak much for the purity of motive by which 
their authors have been actuated. We have, as yet, heard 
of none who have turned their backs upon the society, on 
first becoming acquainted with its character. Would not 
some one honest and pious man, during the long period in 
which this society has existed, have flinched when such 
impious and abominable oaths were tendered to him, as 
are said to form a part of our ceremony of initiation ?— 
Woald they have waited until they had held offices in the 
society, and delivered eulogiums upon its character? And 
above all, would they have agreed unanimously to with- 
hold their renunciations till the present period, when there 
are antimasonic candidates for governor, and judge, and 
sheriff, and representative; and when the clergyman must 
either slander and renounce a society which he knows to 
be pure and Jaudable in its charaeter, or leave his ‘ velvet 
cushion’? and the fat living connected with it? ‘i hese 
questions cannot be answered in any manner that will not 
lead reflecting wen to shudder at the desertion of principle 
so clearly indicated. — 

Perhaps the free discussion, so essential to the pros- 
perous existence of republican government, will always 
nourish political parties in our country: and while these 
are conducted in the ordinary manner of the attack and 
defeuce of public uien and public measures, no great evil 
is to be apprehended. {ut the peculiarly obnoxions feature 
of this excitement is, that it enters and violates the sanctity 
of private life; sets fathers against their sons, and sons 
against their fathers; people against their ministers, and 
ministers against their people; and thus dries up, to the 
extent of its power, all the sources of religious and social 
enjoyment. And in the midst of all this havoc, its au- 
thors insultingly tell us, that it is wholly to be attributed to 
the influence of Freemasonry!!! ‘Lo the influence of a 
society that has always existed in our country, and whose 
prosperity in every country has been coincident with the 
prosperity of its civil and religious institutions. 

Another serious evil, growing out of this mania, is the 
debasing effect it has wrought upon our periodical litera- 
ture. ‘The number of well conducted public journals of a 
political, literary and religious character, circulated in our 
State, was exerting a most salutary influence on the lite- 
rary taste and morals of our people; but if there be a class 
in this community, who can purchase and read the effu- 


| sions of the antimasonic presses, loathsome as they are 


both in a literary and moral point of view, they must mutu- 


* See correspondence between Louis XIV and Barillon, | 


ally react upon each other, producing a lower and a lower 
state of degradation : and if these causes continue to ope- 
rate, the time may arrive when a vicious and besotted 
population will govern the destinies of this country. 


Fellow citizens of Vermont, we desire you to pause and 


| examine this subject with impartiality for yourselves.— 


Look your masonic neighbors and friends in the face. Ex- 
amine the tenor of their past lives, and judge for your- 
selves, instead of being guided by those who have embark- 
ed their all in the enterprise of embittering and inflaming 
your minds. If suffered to exercise your own unbiassed 
judgment, you cannot believe that Washington, and War- 
ren, and Franklin, and the other fathers of the revolution, 
who were zealous members of our society, would have 
given it their support, if its principles were as nefarious as 
its enemies pretend; or that the great body of pious and 
learned clergymen who still retain their connexion with the 
institution, would do so, if its doctrines were anti-christian 
in their tendency. Some members of the clerical profes- 
sion have seceded; and one of that number was sent for 
from a neighboring State, to take a leading part in a con- 
vention held in your State House, who once left New 
England under circumstances that would have prevented 
the return of any man whose forehead was not most im- 
penetrably bronzed. Other individuals have seceded, 
when they found their salaries depended on their doing so; 
and ene, who has acquired considerable celebrity, is 
known to have deliberated, and to have consulted his 
friends, as to the probability of antimasonry becoming 
popular, before he ventured to embark in its cause. Fel- 
low citizens, we beseech you to weigh the characters of 
those clergymen and others who have renounced masonry, 
against that of these who remain stedfast to their masonic 
professions. 


You are told that the members of the masonic society 
are leagued together to help each other into office; and that 
an over proportion of the o'tices of the State have been 
held by masons. Again we desire you to observe for 
yourselves, and to take no man’s word for that which you 
may easily ascertain by exercising your own senses. ‘The 
complaints of the political influence of masonry have pro- 
bably produced in this State as great effect as any of the 
means that have been used; and we cheerfully submit the 
matter to your decision, in the full confidence that you will 
find all such complaints entirely without foundation. On 
the contrary, we apprehend that you will perceive a far 
greater danger to our political institutions from a different 
quarter. Our State has heretofore been well governed.— 
Our best men have usually been called to the highest places 
of trust and distinction. ‘The standard of morals and in- 
telligence amongst our people has been high, and con- 
stantly rising. Our schools are sufficiently numerous and 
generally well conducted; and an enlightened and liberal 
clergy have been engaged in diffusing the influence of 
christianity and letters among all classes of our people.— 
The social machine was acting with great perfection and 
the masonic society was regarded as an important part of 
its apparatus. Its funds were liberally applied to every 
benevolent object, and its members actively employed in 
promoting the happiness and prosperity of society. Now, 
fellow citizens, will you believe that this institution, which 
you have borne in your bosom for nearly a century ; which 
has prospered in your prosperity and suffered in your ad- 


| versity, and whose interests are identified with those of the 


general community : will you believe that this society has 
all the time harbored the design of subverting your govern- 


the 
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obligations binds us to screen our brethren from justice, to 
‘stand by them right or wrong, and to regard the interests 


-ever live or die in peace, with obligations on his soul such 
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ment and trampling on our liberties? And this, too, on 
the authority of a party who have publicly declared that 
they ‘‘ approved ofthe conduct of the despotic Ferdinand 
of Spain, and the Antocrat of Russia, in banishing freema- 
sons from their dominions? We will not, fellow citizens, 
admit the degrading belief that such opinions can ever be- 
come general among you. We will not believe that the 
decendants of those men who, with Allen and Warner and 
Chittenden at their head, repelled the encroachments of 
British power and the rival claims of two neigboring 
States, will now submit to be governed by the emissaries 
of a desperate faction in one of those States. 

Fellow citizens, it has been dinned in your ears that our 


of the society as paramount to those of our State and coun- 


try. These charges we can only meet with a categorical 
denial. THEY ARE ALL FALSE. 


And here again we desire youto weigh the testimony 
of all masons, who have not seceded, against those who| 
have. Compare their numbers and their characters, and | 
we abide your decision. ‘The testimony of the illustrious 
dead, who have died in fellowship with us, must likewise 
be taken into the account. Forno man of principle could 


as are attributed to our order. But there are no such ob- 
ligations. Nor have the seceders when interrogated before 
courts of justice, dared to say that such existed. They 
are the second hand coinage, the base forgery of antimason- 
ic agitators and newspaper scribblers. 

Fellow citizens, we address you as members of a ‘free, 
an enlightened, and a religious community. And we de- 
sire to make a solemn appeal to your veneration for the 
benevolent and religious institutions by which our State 
and nation are distinguished. Shall these be torn down 
and trodden under foot, to gratify a few unprincipled men_ 
who have in view ouly their own aggrandizement? Our| 
forbearance, and the mild and lenient measures we have 
adopted, have been allin vain. Lodges have discontinued 
their meetings; individuals have pledged themselves to 
avoid attending and to stand neutral in the contest: and 
the effect has been to increase the acrimony and malig- 
nity of the leaders of the party. It is not peace that 
they desire. And every conciliatory measure goes to dis- 
appoint their views and increase their exertions. Will 
you second these exertions? Will you suffer these moral 
incendiaries to inflame your minds? It is not the cause of, 
freemasonry we are pleading. We are willing that should 
take its fate. We are willing to leave it to the unbiassed 
decision of fature times whether the society shall even 
exist. Ifitis found to be an unnecessary appendage 
of the secia] system, we are aware that no exertions of, 
ours could, or even ought to, avert the time of its dissolu- 


tion fora moment. But, fellow citizens, it is forthe peace| 
and character of our State, and for our rights as citizens 
of a free government, that we plead; and we trust that 
our appeal will not be in vain with those who have not, 
linked themselves irrevocably with this faction. We con-| 
fidently hope and believe, that when the fumes of passion 
and prejudice shall be dissipated, our people will perceive 
the folly of waging war of extermination against a nume-| 
rous and respectable portion of the community, merely be- 
cause they have been initiated into a charitable society, and 
will not denounce as criminal an institution which they 
know to be laudable and beneficent in its character. We) 
are told by antimasons, that all our appeals will be in vain, | 
as they have succeeded in convincing the public that we | 
will not speak the truth, when the character of our order, 
is concerned. ‘This gratuitous assertion is as completely at 
variance with common sense as it is withthe well known 
eharacter of thousands of our members; and we will not 
insult the understanding of our respectable fellow citizens 
by supposing for a moment that it can be credited. 

To the leaders of the antimasonic faction we have no- 
thing to say. They have chosen their course, and must 
expect to rise or fall with the tempest they have excited.— 
Their political consequence depends on the success with 
which they inflame the public mind; and there is no reason 


to doubt but they will be sufficiently industrious. We would 
address their consciences, if the course they have adopted 
did not furnish evidence that they have ceased to be influ- 
enced by that agent. Their fate would be only that of the 
common exciters of popular commotions who are thrown 
into notice by one wave of faction, and buried forever by 
that which succeeds it, were it not that they have assid- 
uously set themselves to sever and destroy all the social 
and charitable bonds by which society is united. This con- 
duct has earned for them a character of deeper and more 
indelible infamy than belongs to any other party or class 
of men that have existed in our country. Butto the honor 
of our State and nation their number is comparatively 
small. ‘The ranks of the party are filled by the influence 
of ignorance and prejudice and fear ; while the managers 
who stand behind the curtain and direct the movements on 
the public stage, are limited to a few disappointed men, 
who have failed of obtaining the confidence of the public 
by honorable means, and are now willing to resortto any 
means to acquire an ephemeral popularity. And a prosti- 
tuted newspaper press furnishes the medium through which 
they actuate the antimasonic exhibition. ‘The business of 
writing, and printing, and publishing, in this country, is 
greatly overdone ;and the land is deluged with the trashy 
abortions of the Zaboring press. The market was over- 
stocked, and the literary operatives were upon the point of 
‘ striking,’ when the antimasonic excitement opened a new 
channel for their enterprise, and gave life and activity to 
‘the trade.” And a contribution is in the way of being 
levied upon the community, for antimasonic garbage, that 
would give.a bible to every destitute family from the St. 
Lawrence to the Mississippi. 


To our masonic brethern we beg leave to address 


a warning, that they be not infected with the factitious || — 


spirit of the times. Guard yourselves carefully, we beseech 
you, against this contagion. We are aware that as men, 
and possessing the ordinary passions of men, you will be 
but too liable to repel with too much asperity, charges so 
replete with insolence, and falsehood, as those preferred 
against you, by the antimasons. But we would recom- 
mend above all things, that individual collision should be 
avoided. We cannot retort upon antimasons in their own 
language, without the basest degradation ; and we are con- 
strained to believe, that in our intercourse with individuals, 
a dignified silence on this subject, will be our best course. | 
There is no danger that political antimasonry, will ever 
obtain the control either of our national, or any of the State ' 
governments. It may lead the way, in the pollution of the 
public morals, and thus be one of the causes, of the firal | 
subversion of our excelleat government. But this incubus | 
will never be allowed to sit astride the vitals of our body 
politic. We would recommend that the meetings of the 
society should be punctuaily attended ; as experience has 
shown, that all attempts at conciliation, by discontinuing 
our meetings, have only creased the hostility of our en-! 
emies.* It is the men, and not the society, they desire to’ 
destroy. ‘The contributions for charitable purposes, should! 
by no means be diminished; nor should the exertions of 
the members, in the cause of popular education, be slack- 
ened. The spirit of the age requires increasing efficiency, 
in the cause of humanity ; and the masonic society should 
continue to take the lead in every philanthropic enterprize. 
Finally, we pledge ourselves, to each other and to the 
public, that we will endeavor, in future to live more in ac- 
cordance, with the principles of the society of Free and ac- 
cepted Masons ; and we most solemnly affirm in the fear 
of God, that those principles, so far as they have come to 
our knowledge are not at variauce withthe doctrines, and 
duties, of the christian religion, or with the duties that we 
owe to the community, or the government, under which 
we live. We have never taken an obligation, in any man- 
ner binding us, to screen a brother from deserved punish- 
ment ; nor is there any principle, recognized in our society, 
by which we are authorized to administer any other pun- 
ishment than admonition and expulsion from the lodge. 
*Many of the lodges in western N. York, in the hope of 


quieting the public mind, gave up their charters and volun- 
tarily discontinued their meetings. The effect was a great 


| 


increase, instead of diminution of antimasonic virulence. | 


SIBYLLINE LEAVES. 
NO. 19. 


DISCONTENT. 
Who dares incur the fury of a crowd ? 
Who never to a faction’s mandate bowed ’ 
Such manly virtue, of a manly age, 
Has its past being on th’ historic page. 


Again the President resumes his chair, 
Oppressed with plaudits of each Member there. 
Soon rises, in his place, AN INLAND MAN; 
First scrapes a bow, and then his speech began. 


** My gracious! what a larned speech 
Was that what you haive made! 

It was so fine I cannot tell 
A word of all you saide. 


*T'was pretty kind o’ good I guess, 
I seed the Doctor wink, 

And Parson 'T——r rub his hands— 
It suited ’em [ think. 


I’d like to know, Sir, what you saide 
Of halters and of death: 

They gin my neck a cutish pain, 
And amost stopped my breath. 


If, Squire, you intended it 
For them are Broiler-folks, 

Jo Miller surely must ha’ teached 
Such capadocial jokes. 


I wish as how you'd haive a care 
Toe make it out quite plain, 

That you don’t mean our folks, if you 
Should tell them things again. 


Some thought how you was quizing-like, 
And got a little cross. 

I told ’em, Sir, it couldn’t be, 
Becase you was our Boss. 


Oh! I’m a parfect yankee born, 
And know a thing or two! 
So Il) jist tell some raal things: 
I vouch that they are true. 


I was a thinkin toe myself, 
You see, as I come down,! 
That we should make a mortal stir, 
And cram up this ere town. 


But here we set, quite lonesomelie, 
From mornin until noon; 

I’m glad when it is dinner-time; 
I hope it will be soon. 


Then, in the arter part o’ day, 
We haive a few school-boys; 
But, Sir, we can’t do nothin then, 
They make such tarnal noise. 


This place is most united cold, 
Endangerin our lives:? 

We’d better keep our hats on, “ir, 
Like Representatives. 


If we intend toe tarrie long, 
Send for the women-folks— 
I saw eight here the other day ,3 
Wrapped up in great big cloaks. 
in 


I count that they were white folks too— 
I couldn’t see a face— 

I’m sure they’re not ashamed for toe 
Be seen in this ere place. 


I hope they aint afeard toe come 
And see our speeches made: 

They haive more larnin and more grit 
Than Emmons’s, saide. 
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~~ ~""Pm not afeard toe tell you all From the Hampshire Sentinel. i. me are the three great lights? 
That I haive got toe tell; DEGREES OF ANTIMASON. 
For if they put at intoe print , Q. What are the three less lights? 
They'll doe it very well. Question. Whence came you? — A. Bernard’s Light on Masonry, Morgan’s Revelations, 
Answer. From a lodge of the sainted Morgan at Ba-|| 1.4 9+ Groen’s Herald. 
I don’t know how they doe it, Sir: tavia. | Q. What is an Antimasonic lodge ? 
I once did talk apiece, Q. What came you here to do? A. A barn, cordwainer’s shop, of any private place 
And when the writer writ it out, A. To learn to overthrow masons and exalt myself. While Sali dan bes biellen 
It was as slick as grease.4 Q. Then I presume you are an Antimason ? 


You’d better git some more folks here, 
By any sort 0” way; 

For if you don’t I rather guess, 
I don’t intend toe stay. 


I van they are too cute for us; 
They doe not mind our calls; 

For here we set amost all day, 
A talkin toe the walls. 


We’ve bin a long time from our hums; 
The folks feel great consarn; 

They’ve hearn strange things bout Can-ni-bals, 
As I doe partlie larn. 


Sir, it was told in our town, 
And many spose it true: 

They gabbled up a three-yoke-team, 
The cart and driver too.5 


My woman is quite narvous, Sir, 
In these ere parlous times, 

When people tell all sort o” things, 
And put ’em intoe rhymes. 


I’ve never seen such cause afore 
Toe doubt our Libertie; 

We ruinate ourselves so fast 
It amost makes me cry. 


Therefore if we doe wish toe save 
This nation from a fall, 
We must begin the glorious work 
| Jn this ere very Hall. 


I sine, if I doe git more time, 
Toe tell you somethin fine; 

But as its amost one o’clock, 
I move we go and dine. 


1 It was | he was de 


population in the regions of the Convention. He was 
frequently seen to flourish the tomahawk and scalping 
knife— Vide Dexter’s Travels. 


2 Jan. Ist, 1830. 


3 This is really too severe. That the ladies should 
have so little ewriosity is altogether incredible. Elegant 
men! profound scholars! able statesmen! exemplary mo- 
ralists!—these to form no attraction!—The thing is im- 
possible. 

4 See Report of Debates, pp. 1—48. 


5 A matter of fact. There is a celebrated work in 
French, entitled «* Les Grands Gourmands,’’ which gives 
the particulars of this horrid catastrophe. There cer- 
tainly is something nard of digestion in it. But our 
business is to state facts, not explain them. A French 
Chymist, however, is of opinion that the gastronomic ca- 
padilities of a right Beef-eater have the peculiar quality 


of ox-ydizing to an incredible extent. Our Doctors con- 
cur in this opinion. 


We have heard, in our intercourse with Antimasons, 
similar assertions to the following. We believe the one here 
quoted, can be found in St. Green’s Herald. 

‘A justly offended God never let loose a scourge so 
dreadful, upon the churches, and the community, as Ma- 
sonry.”” 

_ Comment.— And it came to pass when Ahab saw Eli- 
jah, that Ahab said unto him, Art thon he that troublest 
Israel? And he answered I have not troubled Israel? but 
thou, and thy father’s house, in that ye have forsaken the 


commandents of the Lord, and thou hast followed Baalim. 
Kings, xviii, 17, 


A. I am, try me. 
Q. How will you be tried? 
A. By the broad-axe and butcher-knife. 
Why by them ? 
A. Because they are useful implements of our profes- 


Q. Where were you made an Antimason? 

A. In a regularly constituted lodge of Antimasons. 

Q. How many ccnstitute a regular lodge? 

A. Three or more. ‘ 

Q. When composed of three, of whom does it consist ? 

A. Moderator, Secretary and Treasurer. 

Q. How were you prepared? 

A. By being divested of candor and respect for the truth, 
hoodwinked with prejudices, and having a cable tow of 
malice about my neck, in which condition I was conducted 
to the door of the lodge. 

Q. How did you gain admittance ? 

A. By three distinct knocks. 

Q. To what do these knocks allude ? 

A. To the three jewels of an Antimason, which are 
perjury, apostacy and malevolence. 

Q. How were you received ? 

A. On the edge of the broad-axe, presented to my 
throat, which was to teach me, that at the command of 
my superiors, I should not hesitate to hew, cut, slay and 
destroy the wicked masons, and exterminate them from 
the face of the earth. 

Q. How were you then disposed of? 


A. I was conducted to the centre of the lodge, caused 
'to_ kneel on my right knee, my left being supported on the 
head of the broad-axe, my left hand supporting Bernard’s 
Light on Masonry, the butcher-knife and bayonet crossed, 
both stained with asses’ blood, and my right hand firmly 
grasping the bristles of a swine, in which due form I took 
the obligation of Antimason. 

Q. Please repeat it. 

A. I, A——-B——-, of my own free will and accord, in 
the worshipful presence of these enlightened and benevo- 
lent Antimasons, and this most worshipfal lodge, erect- 
ed to Moloch and dedicated to Judas Iscariot, do here- 
by and hereon most solemnly and sincerely promise and 
swear, that I will always hail, forever conceal and never 
reveal the mysteries of this degree, except to a true and |? 
loving Antimason, or withina regularly constituted lodge 
of such. Furthermore, that I will slander, traduce and 
abuse Masons, at all times and places, to the extent of 
my ability. Furthermore, that I ‘will not believe any 
thing a mason may say, if ] know it to be true,’ and that 
I will believe whatever may be told me by an antimason, 
if 1 know it to be false. Furthermore, that I will vote for 
an Antimason, though his qualifications be infinitely below 
his masonic competitor. Furthermore that I will encour- 
age seceders, and contribute to their support as much as I 
ean comfortably. Furthermore, that I will spare no exer- 
tions to make proselytes, by misrepresentation, lying, per- 
jury, and circulating murder stories. Furthermore, that I 
will not read any masonic publication, nor let any one else 
if I can prevent it, lest the truth be known. Furthermore, 
that I will not give the grand Antimasonic word, Arcanum, 
except in the way in which I shall receive it, and in a low 
breath. All this, I promise and swear to perform, bind- 
ing myself under the no less penalty than to be convicted 
of common sense, and to be accounted rational and of 
sound mind and memory, if I should in the least, knowing- 
ly violate this my Antimasonic obligation. 

Q. What followed ? 


A. I was then instructed as to the three great lights of 
Aatimasonry, by lessons out of the three less. 


Q. To whom are they dedicated 7 

A. To Judas Iscariot. 

Q. Why so? 

A. Because he was our first Most Excellent Grand 
Master. 


The lecture having been got through with, the following 
was read for the edification of the Lodge. 

Suicide. —On Wednesday the 23d ult, at Painted Post, 
says the Tioga Gazette, the Rev. Mr. Sanborn, (a re- 
nouncing Mason,) committed suicide, by hanging him- 
self. His family were absent on a visit to a neighbor’s, 
excepting a child, which was left to his charge. On their 
return, the child was found asleep upon the bed: and Mr. 
Sanborn missing. Shortly after the lifeless corpse of the 
deceased was found suspended by a rope from one of the 
rafters in the garret, his knees touching the fleor ; and from 
the position in which he was found, it is supposed he must 
have suffocated by bearing his neck upon the rope. Mr. 
S. had been a minister ofthe gospel for some years, and 
he has recently manifested symptoms of insanity, to which 
is attributed the fatal act. 


Masonic.—The Anniversary of St. John the Baptist 
was celebrated in this place yesterday, by the members of 
the Masonic fraternity. At 11 o’clock a procession was 
formed at their Hall, and from thence proceeded to Trini- 
ty Church, where a large congregation including the beau- 
ty and fashion of the town and vicinity were assembled.— 
The ceremonies commenced with some introductory re- 
marks and an impressive prayer by the Rev. Dr. Th. P. 
Hunt, of Raleigh—a masonic hymn was then sung, after 
which an eloquent and appropriste Oration was delivered 
by Dr. John W. Potts. At<he conclasion of the ceremo~ 
nies the procession was reorganized and turned to the Hall, 
where a suitable entertainment was prepared by Mr. W. 
P. Hadly. The weather was favorable, andthe andience 
at the Church appeared highly gratified. We have heard 
it suggested, that a copy of the Oration will probably be 
procured for publication.— Tarborough, NV. C. Press. 


At the annual meeting of Norfolk Union Lodge holden. 
in Randolph Mass. the following officers were elected for- 
the current year. 

John Wales, M. 

Robert Shaukland, S. W. 
Alexander Edson, Du Bois, J. W. 
Jacob Niles, T. 

Loring Thayer, 8. 

Appollas Wales, 8. D. 
Joshua Thayer, J. D. 
Jonathan W. Belcher, S. S. 
Henry Thayer, J. S. 

Rev. Benjamin Putman. C.. 
Joseph Tower, Jun. M. 
Reuel Packard, T. 


Annvat Convocatrien.—The Grand Royal Arcii 
Chapter of North-Carolina, commenced its eighth annual 
convocation in this place on Wednesday last, and closed 
it yesterday. The following are the officers elected for the 
ensuing year : 

M. E. Robert Strange, of Fayetteville, G. H. P 
E. Mason L. Wiggins, Halifax, D. G. H. P. 
E. James G. Mhoon, Bertie, G. K. 
E. William Kerr, Greensboro’, G. Ser. 
E. Jos. R. Lloyd, Tarborough, G Tr. 
E. Edm. B. Freeman, Halifax, G. Sec. 
Rev. Th. P. Hunt, Raleigh, G. Chap.. 
E. George Blair, Edenton, G.M. 
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MY COUSIN ISABEL. 

Isabel wasa Poetess—one of those strange, 
sweet beings, that sometimes meet us here, and 
seem Jike stars wandering away to Earth from 
their own beantiful spheres. I knew her not till 
she was fifteen, and she was then all I knew or 
could fancy of loveliness. She was ever a glad 
creature, and the young blossoms, that shone like 
stars on the midnight of her tresses, were not more 
bright and shadowless, than the sweet brow, that 
arched beneath them. ers was indeed a spirit- 
ual existence. She loved the glorious things of 
earth as an Angel loves his own Paradise, and her 
soul wou.d often hlend with them, till the fullness 
of her ecstacy could find utterance but in tears,— 
Poetry was, to her a familiar dream—a _ vision of 
floating loveliness—and she moved abroad in the 
light of its inspired Divinity. Ihave strayed by 
her side on a summer evening, and listened with 
her to the mysterious pine-lutes of the forest or the 
deep murmur of the mountain streams, and gazed 
upon the moorlight as it was tinting the mists, the 
waves, and the wooded hills, with the bright col. 
oring of dreams, and looked abroad upon the 
great Ocean heaving perpetually as if it were the 
throbbing heart of the Universe, and then her 
thoughts would have utterance, and her language 
came like the low music of a twilight wave--the 
breathing forth of the soul of poetry, that had 
floated into her spirit from the sky, the flowers,the 
waters, and all the thousand objects, among which 
she was wandering—and | yield: d to the enchant- 
ment, till Lconld have knelt to ber in worship 


as to a glorious vision sent down from a perfect 
sphere. 


Isabel knew little of society. Her home was 
where she could gaze at will on the lovely and the 
sublime, the first opening of the blossoms of Spring 
beneath the budding tree, and the stately step- 
pings of the Almighty amid the thunder crags and 
roaring forests of the mountain. When her 
thoughts strayed beyond these, it was to hold com- 
munion, net with the allurements of society, but 
with the shining stars, the bright and spiritual! 
worlds above her. Her thoughts went upward, 
like ineense gushing from a broken urn. 


Tis wonderful what changes may be wrought 
by a few fleeting years ina sensitive spirit. I was 
alone with Isabel in her arbor on a calm evening 
ofher twentieth Spring, and, when she chanted, 
as usual, a sweet and tender air, | could not but 
contrast the passionate melancholy of her voice 
with the tone of joyousness, with which she bad 
so ofien delighted me ir ber gir'hood. Isabel was 
sinking into the grave. Passion had not visited 
her in any of its fiercer forms, but her heart had 
sunk down from its starry beight, and, like an An- 
tumn flower, was casting its }fe-breath upon the 
winds. I looked upon her, and her eyes were rais- 
ed to Heaven, and as the moon-beams came down 


and slumbered in their depths, she shook aside her! 
long tresses that seemed to have caught their wild- , 
ness and darkness from the storm, and a gush of. 
tears, such as come when the heart yearns for 
languace, bathed her cheek, and she sobbed long 
and loud. At length, her tone and look were 
changed to their wonted calmness. ‘ I have been 
thinking,” said she, * that I am about to die-- 
about to go away from this cold world, where 
every thing is chilled inits blossoming. [It should 
be so. I was once ahappy creature—my thou hts 
were Eden birds, that fluttered and sung in the 


bright air of Heaven,but died,when their plumage 
was touched by the Earth. A child of dreams, | 
sought the world--but I am wearied~-wearied 
now—and I will break my poor lute and die. Oh, 
whence are the bright visions, that have shed 
their broken and momentary gleams upon my 
spirit, and led me onto seek in vain their beauti- 
ful realities amid all the changes of existence! | 
have often dreamed, that we must have livec 
in some other and more glorious state of being,and 
that the mysterious glimpses, that here linger 
round our souls are the broken remembrances of 
that better realm. ‘They are brightest in child- 
hood--they picture a rainbow in every tear—and, 
in our infant thoughtlessness,we imagine them the 
shadows of the glories, that await us in life, but,as 
we journey onward; they begin to dissolve away, 
the music, with which they came over us, swells 
faintly and more faintly upon the blast, till, at 
length, we awake, and find, that all] is but a cold 
and bitter mockery !” 


In a few days we laid Isabel in her grave. She 
slumbers in a retired spot, and it nas often been 
my consolation to go and muse alone over her 
silent resting place. During my late visit, | pen- 
cilled an unworthy tribute tothe memory of the 
child of song. 


Dear Isabel, again I come to linger and to weep 
Upon the spot where wild flowers spring to mark thy 
place of sleep, 
And as I kneel beside thy urn, thy spirit from afar 


Comes over my memory like the tone, the music of a 
star. 


Thou were the rose'ight of a morn—the Idiot of my 
dreams, 

And life, with thee, was like the fall of Summer’s quiet 
streams, 

And, if a dark cloud ever came upon my visions fair, 

Thy love shone o’er the gathering shade, and left the 
rainbow there. 


Thy breezy step is seen no more upon the blue hill’s 
brow, 

And Beauty's early light has left my darkened day 
dreams now— 

But my long spirit brightens yet, hke that immoral 
flower, 

That sends abroad at eve, the rays it drank at morn’s 
first hour. 


Dear minstrel girl—thine was the high, the holy gift 
of fire, 

And beautiful its flashes played around thy glowing 
Ilvre, 

But it consumed thy heart, for there its centred bright- 
ness fell, 

And thou art now a thing of dust, my own loved 
Isabel ! 

New England Weekly Review. 


From the London Courier. 
THE STORY OF LADY ELEANOR BUTLER AND 
MISS PONSONBY. 

The romantic history of these two ladies has 
frequently been before the public in a partia! 
form; but we believe the circumstances connected 
with it have never been clearly stated. Any trav- 
eller cannot pass thio’ the beautiful vale of Lian- 
gollen without having pointed out to him the val- 
ley in which they have dwelt. The following in- 
teresting particulars on the subject are from the 


rit. Mag.: they evidently are from the pen ofa 
writer who knew both the ladies well. One of them. 


was of the family of Ormand and the other of Bes-| 


borwugh. In early life they formed-a romantic 


tachment, as deep as it proved to be lasting, an 
determined to enjoy their friendship in perfects 
clusion. Their history is briefly as follows: 


* By a singular coincidence, which struck thei; 
imagination, they were both born in Dublin, oy 
the same day,in the same year: and they lost their iim 
parents at the same time ; so that these orphan, fi 
seemed intended by the hand uf Providence fo : 1 
mutual sympathy. They were brought up togeth. 
er, and, as they grew in years, talked over the 
similarity of their fates, and easily persuaded» 
themselves that they were designed by Heaven io 
pass their lives together. They spent much of Be 
their time at the Castle of Kilkenny: the seat of _ 
the Ormand family, where they were observed to = 
shun the society of others, and always to seek re. 
tirement within themselves; and as they were 
now about eighteen, at a time of life when thei: 
settlement in the world might be looked for,it was” 
the anxious wish of their friends that they haul 
mix with company as other young persons of their” 
age andsex. One mor ing, however, they were) 
missing, and no inquir could trace them in the 4 
neighborhood; but at length they were discovered _ 
in disguise on board a merchant’s vessel, about to | 
sail fiom the harbor of Waterford. They were | 
brought back and separated, and every means 
taken to wean them from this extraordinary, and 
as it appeared to their friends, most injurious at- 
tachment for each other ; but it seemed fixed and 
unalterable, and for some time they were allowed | | 
to pursue the bent of their own inclinations.— 
They again proceeded toa seaport,embarked ina 
Welsh trader, and were landed among the roman- 
tic mountains of North Wales. From thence they | 
proceeded trom the coast, through the chain of the 
valley Ihave mentioned, at that t:me all but clos- 
ed frown human intrusion, and nearly impassable, 
except by goats and mountain ponies. Here they 
searched in vain for a retired spot in which they 
could fix their residence. The dreary and deso- 
late region presented no habitation which could 
afford them evena temporary shelter; and they 
passed through the last valley of Llangollen, and 
were about to leave in despaira secluded district, 
where they had fondly hoped tosettle themselves. 
‘While leaving this last place with heavy hearts,’ 
said Miss Ponsonby, when communicating he: 
history tome, ‘we turned round to look a last © 
look at this land of promise ; the setting sun was 
then shining on the romantic ruins of Dinas Bran, 
and its sloping beams gave to the wooden sides oi 
the glen so lovely an aspect that it seemed to in- 
vite our return; so we determined to go back and 
again search for a residence in the shadow of the 
mountains,’ They could find none for the night 
but a mean hovel on the naked side of the hill,and 
in this they sheltered themselves, and the next 
morning agreed with its poor inmates for their 
hut. Here they set themselves down and begax 
those improvements on the bleak and barren rocks 
which now adorn this lovely walley. 


‘© When their absence was known, the nurse of 


ba of them, Mary Carryl, was inconsolable for 
their 


loss, She too set out in search of them 
through the mountains, and aftera long and weaty 
pigrimage, found them inthe comfortless cabin.— 
She determined not to leave them, and was the 
only attendant that for years supplied them wilk 
necessaries. ‘Their friends now finding their re- 


| solution of abandoning the worid unalterable, 
no longer pressed their return, and they began t¢ 
improve and beautily their rugged residence; but 


when they had effected much, it was notified ts 
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them by the proprietor of the mountain, that they 
must leave it. While very disconsolate at this 
notification, their faithful Mary Carry] disappear- 
ed; and it was supposed she was tired of their 
solitude, and had returned to her own home;— 
after some time she came back, and throwing a 
paper on the table, ‘ Now, my dear children,’ 
said she, ‘you are settled for life.” The paper 
was a lease of a large tract of the mountain,which 
she had obtained from the proprietor, having 
gone to London and purchased it with her own 
earnings. From that time the grounds rose in 
great beauty ; and a cottage distinguished for its 
taste, elegance and seclusion, rose in the bosom of 
the plantation. The fame of these elegant but 
eccentric girls now expanded, and severa! per- 
sons of the highest rank sought an introduction ; 
but they persevered in their determination, and 
for twenty years, I believe, never slept out of 
their own cottage,nor admitted a stranger into it.’ 

Poor Mary Carry] is long since dead. Over her 
grave is a tomb, a tryangular pyramid, with three 
faces for inscriptions. The author describes his 
affecting visit tothe church-yard in company with 
Miss Ponsonby. The second tablet has been filled 
up. Lady Eleanor Butler died about twelve 
months ago; and her accomplished and desolate 
friend is now patiently waiting the moment when 
she shall be called to join her in a_ better world ; 
& the triangular monument of Llangollen church- 
yard will be filled up with the most romantic and 
interesting story in existence. 


SCUBNCE AND 


METEORIC PHENOMENON CONSIDERED MIRACU- 
Lous.--The British Magazine for April contains 
an article of great interest under the above title. 
The object of the writer is to account upon natu- 
ral-principles for recent occurrences which have 
been cons dered miraculous. He first relates the 
statement of the appearance of a cross in the sky, 
at Migne, in Polotiers. He first relates the atmos- 
pheric fluid is homogeneous and of equal density; 
the rays of light pass without obstruction or alter- 
ation in their shape or direction; but when they 
enter from a rarer into a denser medium, they are 
refracted or bent out of their course, and this with 
greater or less effect, according to the different de- 
grees of density inthe media or the deviation of 
the ray from the pependicular. If the second me- 
dium be very dense in proportion, the ray will be 
both refracted and reflected; and the object from 
which it proceeds will assume a variety of gro- 
tesque and extraordinary shapes,and it will some- 
times appear as in a reflection from a concave 
mirror, dilated in size and changed in situation.-- 
‘‘T shall mention a few striking effects which are 
known to proceed from this simple cause. The 
first is the mirage seén im the deserts of Africa.—- 
Mr. Monge, a member of the National Institute, 
accompanied the French army in Egypt. Inthe 
desert between Alexandria and Cairo, the mirage 
of the blue sky was inverted, and so mingled with 
the sand below as to give to the desolate and arid 
wilderness an appearance of the most rich and 
beautiful country. ‘Lhey saw in all directions green 
islands, surrounded with extensive lakes of pure 
transparent water. Nothing could be conceived 
more lovely and picturesque than the landscape. 
In the tranquil surface of the lakes, the trees and 
houses, with which the islands were covered,were 
strongly reflected with vivid and varied hues, and 
the party hastened forward to enjoy the cool re- 


freshments of shade and stream, which these pop- 
ulous villages proffered tothem. When they ar- 
rived, the lake on whose bosoin they floated, the 
trees among whose foilage they were embowered, 
and the people who stood on the shore inviting 
their approach, had all vanished--and nothing re- 
mained but a uniform and irksome desert of sand 
and sky, with a few naked huts and ragged Arabs, 
Had not they been undeceived by their nearer ap- 
proach, there was not a man inthe French army 
who would not have sworn that the vissionary 
trees and lakes had a real existence in the midst 
of the desert.” 


— 


There is much practical wisdom in the follow- 
ing remarks of Dr. Franklin ; 


All human situations have their inconveniences: 
we feel those that we find in the present, and we 
neither feel nor see those that exist in another.-- 
Hence we make fiequent and trouble:ome chang- 
es without amendment, and often for the worse.—- 
In my youth I was a passenger in alittle sloop, 
descending the Delaware; there being no wind, 
we were obliged when the ebb was spent, to cast 
anchor and wait for the next. The heat ofthe 
sun was excessive, the company all strangers to 
me, and not very agreeable. Near the river side, 
I saw what | took to be a pleasant green meadow, 
in the middle of which was a large shady tree, 
where it struck my fancy I could sit and read,and 
pass the time agreeably till the tide turned. I 
therefore prevailed with the captain to put me 
ashore. Being landed, | founda great part of my 
meadow was really marsh, in crossing which to 
come at my tree, | was up to my knees in the 
mud ; and I! had not placed myself under its shade 
five minutes before the musquitoes, in swarms, 
found me out, attacked my face and legs, and 
made my rest impossible, so that I returned to the 
beach and called for a boat to come and take me on 
board again, where I was obliged to bear the heat 
[had strove to quit and also the laugh of the com- 
pany. Similar cases in the affairs of life have often 
fallen under my observation. 


& 


JOURNEYMEN PRINTERS. 

‘From high to low in New England, and at 
the South,they are the same careless, well-inform- 
ed, good-hearted men--knowing how to act bet- 
terthan they do; nothing at times, yet every 
thing if occasion requires it; we have seen one 
and the same individual of the craft a methodist 
minister at Carolina, a boatman on the western 
canal, a sheriff in ‘hio, a sailing master on board 
a privateer, a fiddler in New Orleans, a dandy in 
roadway, New York, a pressman in a garret 
printing office, without a settled habitation any 


Having nothing to loose, nu calamnity can over- 
whelm them, and careing to gain nothing, no tide 
of fortune carries them upward from the level. 
where they choose to stand ; the lea-t to be envied, 
yet the happ.est dogs in Christendom. Ph loso- 
phers by practice, and spendthrifs by inclination, 
they complain not when the stomach cries for, 
bread and they have no bread to give ; and in the: 
next hour, if fortune favors them with the means, | 
expend more for nanecessary delicacies that would 
serve to keep them on wholesome food for a whole. 
week,” 


Female Beauty.--From an essay in the last 


Tosum up the whole, the charms that are real- 
ly indispensable to being beloved, may be possess- 
ed by everyone who is not personally, or men- 


tally, or morally deformed. Let us enumerate 
them. 


Firstly—an eye, whether black, blue, or gray, 
that has the spirit of kindness in its expression. 

Secondly--a mouth that is able to saya good 
deal, and that sincerely. Its teeth kept as clean as 
possible, must be an argument of cleanliness in 
general; it also must be very good natured to ser- 
vants, and friends that come in unexpectedly to 
dinner. 


Thirdly--a figure that shall preserve itself, not 
by neglecting any of its duties but by good taste, 
exercise, and a dislike of gross living. A woman 
may be fond of almost any pleasure undef the sun, 


except those of tattling, and the table, and osten- 
tation. 


Fourthly—the art of being happy at home, and 
making that home the abode of peace. Where 
can peace dwell, if there be not piely? These 
qualities will sway thesouls of men, when the 
shallower perfections enumerated inthis article 
would cease to charm. A good heart is the best 
beautifier. 


FrMALE CHARACTERISTIC.—I never met a fe- 
male, from the flat-nosed and ebony-colored mon- 
ster of the tropics, to the snow-white and sublime 
divinity ofa Greek isle, without a touch of ro- 
mance : repulsiveness could not conceal it, age 
could not change it. I have found it in all times 
and places , like a spring of fresh waters starting 
up even from the flint—cheering the cheerless, 
softening the insensible, renovating the withered 
—a secret whisper in the ear of every woman 
alive, that to the last, passion might flutter its rosy 
pinions round her brow. 


Deties.—A life of duty is the only cheerful 
life;—for all joy springs from the affections ; and 
tis the great law of Nature, that without good 
deeds, all good affection dies, and the heart be- 
comes utterly desolate. The external world ther 
looses all its beauty ; poetry fades away from the 
earth ; for what is poetry, but the reflection of all 
pure and sweet, all high and holy thoughts? But 
where duty is-- 

‘« Flowers laugh beneath her in their beds, 

And fragrance in her footing treads ;— 

She doth preserve the stars from wrong, 

And the eternal heavens, through her, are fresh and 

strong.’” 


Y 


Areceipt for destroying catapillars. Take a 
long pole and tie a piece of sponge at the end—- 


number of Mrs. Hale’s Ladies Mag., on Beauty. 


dip this in spirits of turpentine, and conduct it te 
the nests — the spirits will penetrate them and af- 
fect the vermin to such a degree that in ten minutes 
they will be completely destroyed. Wath one gill 
five trees were lately cleansed. 


| New Comer.—A Hamburgh paper of the 4tie 
May, speaking of a recently discovered comet, 
says—-* the new comet has a small, but very bril- 
liant, nucleus, a bright body, and a pale train, 
about 2 1-2 deg. long. Were it not for the moon- 
light it could be seen without the help of a glass. 
It moves very slowly to the North East, and will 
probably be visible for a considerable time.’ 
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‘Blending the useful with the sweet.”’ 


For the Masonic Mirror. 
ON HEARING THE CHURCH-BELLS. 
A gloom will o’er my senses steal ; 
_ Oft as I hear yon distant peal ; 
It strikes upon my sadden’d heart,— 
Recalls events ;—Dear friends depart ! 
In early days, when fancy charm’d ; 
When youth’s gay dream my bosom warm’d ; 
Joyous, each sound fell on my ear ; 
Sorrow near sought to mingle there. 
A warning voice ! I heard thee now ; — 
Soon, sad, will be thy fall, and low ; 
Soon, to the busy throng, thoud’t tell, 
Of her, who bade this world farewell ! 
Her withered hopes, sad thoughts recall ; 
For her, no kindred tear will fall ! 
Ingratitude has barb’d the dart, 
Which pierced a trusting feeling heart. 
Yet One perhaps ; whose soothing power 
Sustain’d her in afflictions hour ; 
May hover near her humble bier, 
And to her memory drop a tear. 
CAROLINE. 


ON BELLS. 


Pells were formerly used by the Romans to designate 
the times of bathing and for other purposes ; and thence 
they were naturally applied, by the Christians of Haly to 
denote the hours of devotion, and to summon the people to 
charch. They were first introduced about the fourth cen- 
tury. The Turks after the taking of Constantinople, prohib- 
ited the use of bells, under pretence that, their sound 
would disturb the repose of departed spirits, which, accord- 
ing to their belief, wander in the air. Bat in this theyare 
supposed to have been influenced more by political, than 


religious motives ; lest the ringing of bells might serve as a 
signal for revolts. 


The uses of bells are summed up in the following dis- 
tichs, which were frequently inscribed upon them. 


‘ Funera flango ; I tole at funerals ; 
Fulgura frongo ; I break the thunderbolts ; 
Sabbata pango ; I announce the Sabbath ; 
Excito Centos ; I rouse the indolent ; 
Dissipo ventos ; I dissipate the winds ; 
Paco cruentos,”” I appease the cruel ! 


ANOTHER. 


_ ©Luado Deum Verum ; plebem voco ; conjugo clerum; 
‘¢ Defunctos floro ; pestem fuco ; festa decorto.”’ 
I praise the true God ; I call the people, and the priest 
together ; 1 mourn for the dead ; I drive away pestilence ; 
I adorn the festivals. 


Matthew Paris observes that anciently the juse of bells 
was prohibited in time of mourning ; though at present 
they make one of the principal ceremonies of mourning.— 
Mabillon adds that, it was an ancient custom to ring the 
bells for persons about to expire, to advertise the people to 
pray for them ; whence our Passine-BeLus. Sabineau 
observes that, the custom, of ringing bells at the approach 
of thunder, is of some antiquity ; but the design was not so 
much to shake the air, as to call the people to church to 
pray, that the parish might be preserved. 

In the times of Popery, bells were baptized and anoint- 
ed, oleo chrismatis, (with consecrated oil) ; they were 
exercised and blessed, by the Bishop ; from a belief that 
when these ceremonies were performed, they had power to 
drive the devil out of the air ; to calm tempests ; to extin- 
guish fire ; and to recreate even the dead. The ritual 
for these ceremonies is contained in the Roman Pontifi- 
cial ; and it was usual, in their baptism, to give the bells 
the name of some saint. And the names were sometimes 
east upon their edges. 


The practice of ringing bells in change, on regular peals, 


is said to be peculiar to England. Whence Brittain has 
been termed the Ringing Island. 'There are or were, in 
London, several societies of ringers ; pafticularly one 
known by the name of the College youths ; of this, Sir 
Mathew Hall, Lord Chief Justice of the Kings Bench, 
was a member in his youthful days. 


Ler THE SOUND ECHO TO THE SENSE.—The fol- 
lowing sentence most beautifally exemplifies this precept 
of Horace ; 

Ordinary minds seldom rise above the dull uniform tenor 
of common sentiments, like those animals that are con- 
demned to creep on the ground, all the days of their lives ; 
but the most lowless exertions of an original geinus, like 
the flight of an eagle, are towering, though devious ; its 
path, as the course of a comet, is blazing, though irregu- 
lar ; and its errors and excellencies are equally inimitable. 


AMBITION. 


The ambition of a silly fellow will be to have a fine 


\equipage, a fine horse and fine clothes : things which any 


body that has money, may have as well as he ; for they 
are all to be bought : but the ambition of a man of sense 
and honor is, to be distinguished by a character and rep- 
utation of knowledge, trath and virtue ; things which are 
not to be bought, and that can only be acquired by a good 
head and a good heart.—Chest. 


‘* Ambition is but ashes, and beauty but clay. Man- 
hood, is but askeliton, and attraction but ‘ food for worms.’ 
Thus forever will it be with man! Like a fair ship he 
must go down, and the waves hide him. Love with its 


blandishments is but a dream—life but a thing which to 


day is, and tomorrow is not! But when I see the moon- 
beam rest upon the graves of those loved by me in youth, I 
think of other worlds, where the disappointments of this, 


will pass like a summer cloud away, and fruition take the 
place of mortal mockery.”’ 


Dante.—The secret of Dante’s struggles thro’ life was 
in the reckless sarcasm of his answer to the Prince of Ve- 
ronea, who asked him how he could account for the fact, 
that, in the household of princes, the court fool was in 
greater favor than the philosopher. ‘ Similarity of minds, 
said the fierce genius, ‘‘ is, all over the world, the source of 
friendship.’’ 


A VILLAGE LIGHTED By Natura Gas.—The 
village of Fredonia, in the westem part of New-York, pre- 
sents this singular phenomenon. ‘The village is forty miles 
from Buffalo, and about two from Lake Erie: a small but 
rapid stream called the Canadaway passes through it, and 
after turning several mills discharges into the lake below ; 
near the mouth isa small harbor with a light house.— 
While removing an old mill which stood partly over this 
stream in, Fredonia, three years since, some bubbles were 
observed to break frequently from the water, and, on trial, 
were found to be inflammable. A company was formed, 
and a hole, an inch and a half in diameter, being bored 
through the rock, a soft faetid limestone, the gas left its 
natural channel and ascended through this. A gasometer 
was then constracted, with a small house for its protection, 
and’ pipes being laid, the gas is conveyed through the 
whole village. One hundred lights are fed from it, more 
or less, at an expense of one dollar and a half yearly for 
each. The flame is large but not so strong or brilliant as 
that from gas in our'cities : it is however in high favor with 
the inhabitants. The gasometer collected eighty-eight cu- 
bic feet in twelve hours during the day ; but it is stated 
that more might be procured with a larger apparatus. 


A poser. Taylor, the water poet, who lived in Charles 
the First’s time, gives the following line as reading back- 
wards and forwards the same:— 

‘ Lewd did I live & evil I did dwel;’ 
and adds, ‘I will give any man five shillings a piece for as 
many as he can make in English. 


Tur very LAst.—Why, said a cockney, is a cup of 
tea like marrying a second time? D’ye give itup? Be- 


cause it’s re-wiving. 


BOSLOW MASONIC MIRROR. 


SATURDAY MORNING, JULY 17, 1830. 


TO ALL CANDID ANTIMASONS. 

Wonder not, reader, that we address the candid of the 
antimasonic party! for whatever you may think, we yet 
hope that something remains among them, of the ordinary 
christian virtues; and possibly even a remnantof candor 
may continue mercifully to abide in the breasts of some of 
them. At all events we cannot refrain from this once ad- 
dressing our opponents; to give vent to our apprehensions 
and the feelings of patriotism and benevolence, inspired by 
the present posture of their affairs. 
Antimasons! hear us, and answer us. Look at your 
deluders; and tell us candidly; are you not ashamed to 
own them for your leaders and associates? Study their 
characters, some of them marked by the most disgraceful 
vices, and stained with blood, and answer us. Are you 
willing longer to follow such abandoned citizens, or even 
to travel with them in the same road? Citizens did we 
say! they are unworthy the sacred name of citizens of our 
free republic. Antimasons of candor; antimasons, who 
love your country; antimasons, who have yet remaining, 
in your bosoms, a lurking particle of the moral virtues; we 
conjure you to “‘ knock at your breasts and ask your 
consciences;”’ are you prepared to follow, all lengths, 
and without compunction, such men as the Greys, De 
Wolf, Anderton, Greene, Spencer, Sandborn, Rol- 
lins, Allen, Giddens, Mann, Bernard, and a host of 
others, whose very names we refrain, in charity, from re- 
peating. Many of their characters have been elucidated, 
heretofore, in the Mirror; and we will now only touch 
upon some of them. The two Greys, father and son, says 
the Albany Record, who were recently convicted of mur- 
der at Batavia, Genesee county, were members of the 
notorious Le Roy convention and signed the famous anti- 
masonic declaration of independence. 
Dr. Thaddeus K. De Wolf, an active, leading, and 
very ‘* patriotic’” member of the Connecticut antimasonic 
State convention, has been convicted of attempting to 
commit a rape on a deaf and dumb girl, and sentenced 
to fifteen years imprisonment in the State Prison. 
3 Further, Dr. De Wolf committed the beastly and 
damning sin of which he stands convicted, at Hitchcocks- 
ville, Conn. in June, 1828, and anathematized the masonic 
institution and all ‘*secret’’ societies, in the antimasonic 
convention, held at Hartford in February of the present 
year, at which time he was indicted. That strolling 
delegate, Henry Dana Ward, figured with Dr. De Wolf 
at Hartford, as adjunct inquisitor and professor of anti- 
masonic politics and ethics. 
On the trial of Eli Bruce, before the Cowt of General 
Sessions for the county of Ontario, in August, 1828, 
Adams was brought up as a witness: and he there again 
plainly, distinctly, and deliberately testified, that he was. 
ignorant of the fate of Morgan, and knew nothing of 
the transaction. Mr. SPENCER WAS ACQUAINTED 
WITH THESE FACTS WHEN, IN Marcu, 1829, ue 
MADE HIS PROPOSALS TO THE GoveRNOR. We 
would have this matter clearly and properly understood— 
When Mr. Spencer, in March, 1829, proposed to 
Governor Throop to pardon Adams and pay him 
TWO THOUSAND DOLLARS to swear against the LIVEs 
or liberty of certain individuals, he KNEW that Adams 
had twice sworn that he KNEW NOTHING OF THE 
TRANSACTIONS. This a plain and true statement of the 
case, and we would put it to the intelligence and common 
sense of the people, whether such proceedings shall be 
palliated or excused in this republican land, by technical 
logic or professional sophistry ? 
As we have before said in the Mirror of Bernard, if 
there be one man uncer heaven, to whom Pollok’s des- 
cription of the hypocrite applies with greater force than to 
to another, that man is Elder David Bernard. He has 
literally 


** Stole the livery of the court of heaven, 
To serve thedevil in. * * * 


In holy phrase transacted villanies 
That common sinners durst not meddle with.” 
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Somerset, (Penn.) June 22. 


Awrvt Errects or Licutninc.—A large red oak 
| which stood on the land of Mr. Henry Benford, in sight of 


~ Hf we may believe him to be what Dr. White represents A work entitled “‘ Demonology and Witcheraft,” 
him, he has violated the laws of heaven; profaned the||by Sir Walter Scott, is announced to appear soon, by the | 
house of God; degraded the profession he follows; iusulted |}London papers. If the work is a complete history of De- 


effects of lightning we never beheld. 


INHABITANTS OF THE WoRLD.—Malte Brun esti- 
mates the whole number of the inhabitants of the world at 
six hundred and forty millions ; of which 228,000,000 are 
Christians ; 310,000,000 Pagans ; 100,000,000 Mahome- 
tants,; 4,000,000 Jews. Of the Christians, he estimates 
Sheet Lead it is thought will soon be used very gene- that there are 116,000,000 Catholics, 70,000,000 belong- 

r : rally in roofing buildings in the Western States. ing to the Greek Church, and 42,000,000 Protestants. 
of his own baseness, dare not submit these accusations to 


legal i igati He is sensible that such an investiga- We leam from the Coneda popes thet, weter was let ws 
infamy; and a majority of into the. Welland Conal.om the ; he brig He 


this country two years ago in the brig Hercules, against 
his party are alike sensible that, the sacrifice of his char-|| ‘The report of the death of the mother of Napoleon—it || the Captain of that vessel, for suffering the process of an 
acter, however infamous, would lead to an exposition of ||is a proud title, whatever the world may say of him—ap- 


introduction to Neptune to be performed on the plaintiff 
their own disgraceful and iniquitous transactions; that his || pears to be unfounded. by his crew, while crossing the banks of Newfoundland.— 
budget of lies, his book of masonic disclosures, would 


Balti- The court said,in reference to this immemorable sea usage, 
be bereft of whatever influence it may at present possess. | 1. the 30th ult. a little after midnight—a phenomenon ||*bat it never could apply to those who paid their passage. 
We have seen several accounts similar to the following 


rom the Dover tte, o ent W ‘ n : TRANGE VisitreR. A Sturgeon eight feet long, 
has received in different sections of New England, while | threw himself into the cabin of the Capt. 
endeavouring to enlighten the minds of the people. It is OF while-on passage from Albany to this city on 
truly astonishing that so Prous, patriotic and useful an ies mactiialasa: ner imbues the 28th ult. It came into the window which is three feet 
animal as Mr. Green evidently is (see Mirror of May 29/|| The London Moming Chronicle, of the 11th May,| from the water, and only eighteen inches wide ; and in its 
and June 12, 1830) cannot be treated with more respect. ||says—‘‘ Yesterday there were no less than ninety seven 


course to the main cabin broke through the state room door, 

A very curious farce has taken place here this evening. || Persons, male and female, brought to the Union Hall’ overturned the table, and committed sundry other depreda- 

A man by the name of Green, from Boston, arrived here || Office, charged with being drunk in the streets; and they |’ tions—fortunately no person was in the cabin at the time. 
yesterday and undertook to lecture on Anti Masonry, in || composed the first only of one division in the district.’’— 


, The jar occasioned by his fall on the floor, was so great 
the Court House, and as luck would have it, a number of || London against the world, then, for the use of alcohol. that all on board supposed the vessel had struck something 
boys, rushed into the room with their hats full of rotten 


The annual cost for maintaining nine sovereigns, in Eu-|| wader water. 
eggs, and pelted the poor devil to sach a degree that he || ne, is said to be about $88,000,000. For Russia, 9, 
had to quit in the midst of his exercises. 000,000; France, 8,500,000; Austria, 7,500,000; Spain, 
2,700,000: Prussia, 2,250,000 Netherlands, 1,300,000 
England 5,000,000; Naples, 1,050,000 Portugal, 600,000, 


virtue, and outraged all laws, human and divine. monology and Witchcraft, it must embrace “Salem Witeh- || our village, was struck by the lightning, on Sunday morn- 
«< Most guilty, villanous, dishonest man! eraft,”’ Antimasonry, Almanac Gidden’s life and adven-|! i, an hour or two before break of day, and shivered into 

Wolf in the clothing of the gentle lamb! tures, and aceon Murder Story. a thousand pieces, some of which were thrown nearly a 

Dark traitor in Messiah’s holy camp! oe hundred yards from the stump. So complete was the de- 

Leper in saintly garb!—assassin masked SUVDIAG WiaD SUMMARY. struction of the trunk of the tree, that it seems to have 

virtue’s robe! vile hypocrite accursed! pes ry been lite swept from under the top and branches. 

mosis vain to set his evil forth. ‘The dinner of the Corporation of the city of New York, |i which pire a heap at the root atthe tree. Sev- 

The words that should sufficiently accurse, on the 5th inst. cost $2000. This included the feed for eral large pieces, lying 30 or 40 yards off, had evidently 

And execrate such reprobate, had need 7 the Board of Aldermen. There was not a whole turtle || jlided several yards after striking the ground. More awful 

2 Come glowing from the lips of deepest hell.’’ left in the city on the following day. 


é He has been publicly charged with lying, with decep-|;| Major Andre.—The Rensselaer N. Y. Folio states, 
> gion, duplicity and profanity; yet he dare not meet his||that ‘ those who take an interest in the actors in impor- 
accuser in a court of justice; he dare not confront him||tant events of the revolution, will be pleased to learn that 
before a council of his own friends! He is accused of || David Williams, the sole surviving captor of Major Andre, 
having sown ‘‘ the seeds of discord in families and socie-||is still in good health. 

ties;’? of having attempted to dishonor the female mem- 
bers of his own church! and yet this miscreant, conscious 


uit 


A bill is in the Upper Canada Parliament,for ‘ rendering 
unlawful the barbarous practice of using Latin, or any 
out-landish phrases in law pleadings.’ 


Ata Public Meeting held at Bridgewater Ms. on the 
5th inst. Simeon Pratt was called to the chair and Lewis 
Washburn was appointed Secretary. An address to the Roastine Neeroes.—A case of this kind says the 
citizens of Plymouth county on political antimasonry, was || Vashington Spectator, lately occurred in the neighbour- 
delivered, which, by a vote of the meeting, is now in press | hood of Ceder Spring, Abbeville District, 8. C. under auspi- 
and will be published early next week; it is an able produc- || ©@S nd authority of a Magistrate’s Court. It was not for 
tion and we recommend it to the attention of every candid ||the commission of murder, but for an assault, with a de- 
antimason, in particular. sign to commit it. It is said that two or three thousand 
persons attended to witness the spectacle. 


EveRY MAN’s FARM Is MortTGAGED.—The State 
debt is now $13,000,000. Allowing 265,000 inhabitants 
who pay taxes, it would amount to $49 to every taxable 
inhabitants ! 

The interest of the public debt at 5 per cent amounts 
yearly to $620,000 The interest for every month is 
$50083—for every week, $12,011for every day, $1,712 
—for every minute, 1, 17. 

The Marshall who has been taking the census in the|| This debt is continually increasing. It would weigh in 
neighborhood of Pittsburgh, remarks that wherever he|/silver more than 780,000 pounds—or 343 tons. 3000 
score or two of knaves and brainless dupes, who congre- || ¢ 4, newspapers lying about a house the inhabitants are||™en could not lift it. Since this debt has been gathering, 
gated together on the 5th inst. in this city, for the purpose || «+51 and communicative, while, where there is no paper|/every member of the Legislature has expended for the 
of making themselves still more ridiculous, as if there had taken, the inmates are unwilling to expose there numbers. State more than twice his weight in silver. It would load 
never been a celebration of Independence, before antima- ||. result is not at all remarkable, and we have uo doubt || 174 waggons with two tons to each load, one team could 
Sonry was thought of, observes, ‘*'The efforts of the ma- te te teme. ; not transport it from Philadplphia to the seat of govern- 
sons to draw the people away from this celebration, were ; ment in four years. 
extraordinary. Dinners were got up by unusual persons; The aver of Morality —— to keep pace with the Near Hampton, Va. the dwelling of Mrs. Cooper wasset 
the uniformed companies were ordered out; a band of pstremrees ne See _ saage a on fire at 2 o’clock, morning of Ist instant, and destroyed, 
music was hired to play from half past 3 o’clock, to 8, lowing SnAOUnCOIENS a6 Canterbury = ane with nearly all the contents. ° 
P. M. on the public common—Steamboats took excursions the office of this pager, two devils of 


| in the harbor, &c. &e.!! but notwithstanding all, the Hall|| Sram Docror.—Died in Montpelier, Vt. on the|} Col. De WittClinton is engaged by order of the U. S. 
™ _ vas filled by a highly respectable assembly, who listened || 13th inst. a child of Manasses Litch, aged about eight|| Engineer Department, in surveying Connecticut River 
: with breathless attention to the speaker.’ Fudge. years. ‘The circumstances of its death are peculiarly pain-|| above Springfield. 
ful. ‘The child it is said, drank too freely of cider in the}} ‘The population of Andover, is 4528, being an increase 
GIDDENS of Antimasonic Almanac memory, who has||morning. Mr. Litch is one of the Thompsonian steam |! of 639, since 1820. 
been the main stay of the antimasonic party in New York ||doctors. He tried his skill on the child, and killed it in the 
a three a past; we are informed, very suddenly || course ef three or four hours. to have gone off with much eclat and harmony. | 
a ‘ 
himself, off, between two}! Casvauty.—Mr. Anson Nichols of Sheffield Ohio,|| ‘The lease of the Drary Lane Theatre, recently held by 
ys” from Lockport during the recent session of the 
‘* Morgan court”? at that place. It is said he was exceed- was instantly killed, on Saturday the 19th June by a} Mr. Stephen Price, of New-York has been given to Mr. 
ingly wroth with the omtnenat N. Birdley, Esq. as stroke of lightning descending a tree, under which he had|| Alexander Lee, composer of music. The rent is 90001. 
special counsel for the investigation of the Morgan con+ 


spiracy, in as much as his liberty to run at large might be || A quarantine ground has been marked out at St. Johns, 
questioned by twelve or more of the «rand jurors. New Brunswick. 


Baa!—An antimasonic thing, (we will not be so libel- 
lous on editors as to say newspaper,) in speaking of some | 


The working Men’s celebration at New York, appears | 


Joshua, son of Peter Drake, of Frankfort, N. J. was 
drowned, 5th inst. while fishing. 
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NATURE’S FAREWELL. 
BY MRS. HEMANS. 
The beautiful is vanished and returns not. 
Coleridge’s Wallenstein. 
A youth rode forth from childhood’s home, 
Through the crowed paths of the world to roam, 


And the green leaves whisper’d as he pass’d, 
«* Wherefore thou dreamer! away so fast? 


«* Knew’st thou with what thou art parting here, 

Long would’st thou linger in doubt and fear; 

Thy heart’s free laughter, thy sunny hours, 

Thou hast left in our shades with the Spring’s wild flow’rs. 


‘* Under the arch by our mingling made, 
‘Thou and thy brother have gaily play’d; 

Ye may meet again where ye roved of yore, 
But as ye have met there—oh! never more!’’ 


On rode the youth—and the boughs athong, 
Thus the wild birds o’er his pathway sung; 
«* Wherefore so fast unto life away ? 

Thou art leaving forever thy joy in our lay! 


<< Thou may’st come to the summer woods again, 
And thy heart have no echo to greet this strain; 
Afar from the foliage its love will dwell, 

&@ change must pass o’er thee—farewell, farewell !”” 


On rode the youth; and the founts and streams 

Thus mingled a voice with his joyous dreams: 

** We have been thy playmates through many a day, 
Wherefore thus leave us ?—oh! yet delay; 


** Listen but once to the sound of our mirth; 
For thee ’tis a melody passing from earth! 
Never again wilt thou find in its flow 

The peace it could once on thy heart bestow. 


‘* Thou wilt visit the scenes of thy childhood’s glee, 
With the breath of the world on thy spirit free; 
Passion and sorrow its depths will have stirr’d, 

And the singing of waters be vainly heard. 


‘* Thou wilt bear in our gladsome laugh no part; 
What should it do for a burning heart? 

Thou wilt bring to the banks of our freshet rill, 
Thirst which no fountain on earth may still ! 


‘* Farewell !—when thou comest again to thine own, 
Thou wilt miss from our music its loveliest tone! 
Mournfully true is the tale we tell— 

Yet on, fiery dreamer!—farewell, farewell !”’ 


And a something of gloom on his spirit weigh’d, 
As he caught the last sounds of his native shade, 
Bat he knew not, till many a bright spell broke, 
liow deep were the oracles nature spoke! 


FORGET ME NOT. 
<¢ Forget me not!’’ in accents mild, 
My mother says, ‘* beloved child; 
‘* Forget me not when far away, 
Amidst a thoughtless world you stray: 
Forget me not when fools would win 
Your footsteps to the paths of sin; 
Forget me not when urged to wrong, 
By passions and temptations strong; 
Forget me not when pleasure’s snare 
Would lead you from’ the house of prayer. 


<* Forget me not in feeble age, 

But let me then your thoughts engage, 
And think, my child, how fondly I 
Watch’d o’er your helpless infancy, 
Forget me not when death shall close 
These eyelids in their last repose! 
And evening breezes softly wave 
The grass upon thy mother’s grave. 
Oh! then whate’er thy age and lot 
May be, my child! Forget me not.’ 


et 
I I am not like the bee, to light " 


From the American Farmer. 

GOOD OLD TIMES. 
I do respect the times of old—the times of beans and pork, 
When our old clever honest dads went whistling to their 


work ; 

When old cock’d hats and breeches were the fasions of 
the day, ' 

And good thick-bottom’d shoes were worn, with buckles 
shinning gay! 

|The times of old—the times of old—when our good moth- 

ers wore 

Good homespun stuffs—and kept their muffs and tippets 
evermore! 


When good stout waists were all the rage, and cheeks 
ne’er painted were, 


And borrow’d curls ne’er deck’d the girls with beauty 
debonnaire! 


‘The times of old—the good old times, when home brew’d 
beer went round 

The merry hearth, where boisterous mirth and apples did 
abound— 

When giggling maids would hang their heads in bashful 
modesty, 

And sprightly lads would eye their dads, and nudge them 
cosily! 


The good old times, when our old dads were fat and hear- 


ty too, 
With hair combed back most gracefully, and done up in a 
cue. 


I do respect those golden days, when fashion was incelin’d 
To make her votaries wear their coats with pocket-holes 
behind! 


Alas; they’ve passed with time away—those halcyon days 
are o’er, 

|And now men doat on green frock-eoats, with pocket- 

holes before! 

‘The women, too, have taken the cue, and wear their 

chains of gold: 


-O for the lads, like our old dads, who liv’d in times of 
old! 


ISLE OF ST. HELENS. 


[Extract from the ** l.og Book’’ of a party recently re- 
turned from a Northern Tour. ] 


Sweet Isle of St. Helens!* we ne’er shall forget thee, 
Thou emerald gem on the breast of the stream, 
Wherever we roam we shall fondly regret thee, 
And oft of thy flowers and thy foliage shall dream. 


Art and nature, once foes, on thy green bosom meeting, 
On the growth of thy beauty together have smiled, 

Together have wrought while the garland completing, 
To twine round the brow of thy favorite child. 


Farewell lovely Isle! in the world’s rude collision 
We often shall sigh for thy shady retreat, 

And thy rock-mingled verdure in memory’s vision 
Shall haunt us to render e’en bliss incomplete. 


* In the St. Lawrence, opposite Montreal. 


EXCLUSIVE LOVE. 

Go court the glance of every eye, 

Invite the touch of every lip, 
Be free to all who flutter by— 

I sip not where the many sip: 
The blossom of my heart must be 

A flower that blooms for one alone; 
Divided charms are not for me— 

No ail its sweets must be my own! 


Go—spread thy charms to every sight, 
Impart to all thy favors swe 


On flowers where all a welcome meet! 
The blossoms of my heart must be 

A flower that bloom for one alone; 
Divided charms are not for me— 


TO A TEN DOLLAR BILL. 
Come rest in my pocket, my last forlong bill, 
The rest are fled from thee, but thou art here still; 
And though I am thirsty, yet we cannot part, 
Though parched be my throat, thou art dear to my hear. 


O what was cash made for, if ’tis not to spend, 
To drink when you’re thirsty, to borrow or lend; 
I know not, I care not, on what bank thou’rt drawn 
But I know that I sigh whenever thou’rt gone. 


I call’dthee my friend when there was on thy face 
Two 00 after 1 with exquisite grace; 

I feasted and frolick’d till you’ve dwindled away 
To the ten dollar bill that you see here to day. 


A priest of yore took the following text, viz-- 
‘¢ The world, the flesh, and the devil.” After en- 
tering upon his discourse, he remarked, ‘1 shall 
take but litte notice of the world, pass lightly over 
the flesh, and hasten as fast as I can to the devil.” 


A young iady at school, engaged in the study of 
grammar, being asked by her preceptor, whether 
the word ‘ kiss’? was a common or proper noun? 
the girl blushing deeply. with hesitancy, answer- 
ed, ‘‘ it is both common and proper, Sir.” 
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Esq.; Barnet, E. M. Davis, Esq.; Bennington, S. H. 
Blackman, Esq.; Hartland, C. A. Saxton; Monipelier, 
John Gouldsbury; Waterford E. C. Parks, Esq.; Wes! 
Rutland, L. Thrall, 


New Hampsuire.—-Charlestown, Fred. A. Sum- 
nsr, Esy. Dover, William Frye; Great Falls, W. D. 
Smith; Portsmouth, Robert Smith. 


Ruove Istanv.—Pawtucket, George F. Jenks: 


Slaterville, Wm. Yearnshaw; Providence, W. P. R. 
Benson. 


Mount Pleasant, Tenn. B. R. Harris, Esq. Scot- 
land Neck, MC. R.S. Long. Washington, Ala. 
John A. Whetstone. Plainfield, W. J. J. Wilson. 
Ellsworth, Me. J. A. Dean, Esq. 


{G Secretaries of Lodges generally, are requested 
to receive and forward the names of such as are dis- 


No, ail its sweets must be my own! 


posed to become subscribers to the Mirror; for whiek 


Uservice they will be entitled to every seventh copy. 
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